20                                  LECTUBE I.

On the contrary, religion, according to Hegel, is or
ought to be perfect freedom; for it is, according to
him, neither more nor less than the Divine Spirit
becoming conscious of himself through the finite

spirit.

Comte and Feuerbach.

From this point it required but another step, and
that step was soon taken by Feuerbach in Germany,
and by Comte in France, to make man himself, not
only the subject, but also the object of religion and
religious worship. We are told that man cannot
know anything higher than man; that man therefore
is the only true object of religious knowledge and
worship, only not man as an individual, but man as
a class. The generic concept of man, or the genius of
humanity, is to be substantiated, and then humanity
becomes at once both the priest and the deity.

Nothing can be more eloquent, and in some pas-
sages .really more solemn and sublime than the re-
ligion of humanity, as preached by Comte and his
disciples. Feuerbach, however, dissipates the last
mystic halo which Comte had still left. 'Self-love,'
he says,e is a necessary, indestructible, universal law
and principle, inseparable from every kind of love.
Keligion must and does confirm this on every page
of its history. Wherever man tries to resist that
human egoism, in the sense in which we explained it,
whether in religion, philosophy, or politics, he sinks
into pure nonsense and insanity; for the sense which
forms the foundation of all human instincts, desires,
and actions is the satisfaction of the human being, the
satisfaction of human egoism1/

1 Feuerbach, ' Wesen der Keligion,' p. 100.